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To His Honor Freperic W. Linconn, Jr., Mayor, and 
to the Aldermen and Common Council of the City of Boston. 


GENTLEMEN: The Trustees of the Public Library have had 
the honor to receive from the City Council the following com- 
miynication, dated June 6-16, viz : — : 


‘¢ Ordered, That the Trustees of the Public Library be re- 
quested to communicate to the City Council any suggestions 
they may think proper to make which will tend to increase the 
usefulness of the institution, promote its general welfare, or 
improve its administration.” 


To this Order, the Trustees would respectfully reply as fol- 
lows : — 

It is possible, that some members of the City Council, per- 
haps many, believe it to be no difficult matter so to manage the 
Public Library as to satisfy the wants of those who resort to it, 
and at the same time, protect its interests and the interest of 
the community in its welfare and usefulness. Such, however, is 
not, after some experience, the judgment of the Trustees. 

Few institutions of so much importance, they think, can 
anywhere be found which are so peculiar in their nature 
or which involve so many embarrassing details in their 
daily movement and management. Tor the Public Library 
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is open, we believe, on freer and pleasanter terms, more 
hours in the day and more days in the year, than any other 
Public Library in the world, and therefore demands more care 
and watchfulness. 

Its large reading room, which sometimes attracts above an 
hundred persons at a time and almost constantly a large number, 
is accessible from nine in the morning to ten at night, and is the 
subject of much anxiety to the Trustees and officers. The 
Bates. Hall and the Lower Halls contain above an hundred thou- 
sand volumes, every one of which it is required to keep so placed 
and catalogued that it can be delivered without confusion or 
tedious waiting to any one of a daily average amounting to above 
elght hundred persons who may demand it for home use or for 
consultation or reading on the spot. And all this, which yet 
does not involve the most severe and embarrassing work of the 
institution, but only its most obvious and easy relations with the 
multitude of both sexes who resort to it, cannot, it is plain, be 
successfully accomplished without the constant, faithful labor of 
persons peculiarly fitted for their duties and who must, therefore, 
be selected with much caution, knowledge, and judgment. 

Of these persons, the one by far the most difficult to be ob- 
tained as well as by far the most important, is, undoubtedly, 
the Superintendent. 

The reason why an officer competent to such a place is rarely 
to be found, is obvious. We have in the United States very 
few large libraries, in which to train such men; and yet the 
service imposed on them is one that demands skill, faculties, 
and culture rarely to be found anywhere. ‘To mention only a 
few of the qualifications that are absolutely indispensable in this 
office, we may say that, withont reasonable question it de- 
mands — | bi 

1. A man fit to determine what books in great numbers shall 
be bought every year, not only in this country, but in all the 
principal countries in Europe; in four of which, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, the Library has agents to whom 
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the Superintendent is required to give directions constantly, and 
with whom he is*obliged constantly to correspond and account. 

2. It demands a man fit to determine how these thousands 
of books as they arrive, shall be arranged on their appropriate 
shelves, so as to stand in the most convenient relations to their 
respective subjects, and so as to be most easily referred to and 


used by the public. 


3. It demands a man fit to prepare and carry through the 
press the various catalogues of all these books, as well as to 
decide in each catalogue, under what class and in what way the 
presence in the Library of every book it contains may best be 
made known, so as to render the entire collection easily and 
pleasantly accessible to the entire community, young and old, 
women as well as men. 

4. The Superintendent must, also, be a man able to 
arrange and order on a good system, the various work of the 
many different persons employed as his assistants, both in cata- 
loguing and in circulating the books ; and he must be able to over- 
see them kindly and ascertain whether their work, running into 
almost endless, perplexing details, is well or ill done, faithfully 
or carelessly. . | 

5. He must, moreover, be able to give assistance to many 
persons frequenting the Library for purposes of research on 
subjects of consequence to them, and to indicate to such persons 
the books that contain the information they need, —a service 
which requires not only great knowledge but pleasant manners. 

These duties are very important and burthensome, and they 
can be fulfilled only by a man of thorough culture, of ready 
resources, and of a conciliating, agreeable character. 

It seems plain, also, that men of peculiar knowledge must be 
needed in order to select the person fitted to fill an office whose 
duties and requirements are so very various and peculiar. On 
this point the late lamented Mr. Everett, acting as President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public Library, has twice recorded 
his opinion, with a full knowledge of all the facts in the case 
and with a judgment whose competency none will question. 
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The first time he did this was November 2, 1857, when only 
the office of Librarian existed, but when it was thought desir- 
able to have the office of Superintendent added. 

‘‘ By the existing ordinance,” says Mr. Everett, ‘it is pro- 
vided that the Librarian shall annually be chosen by a concur- 
rent vote of the two branches of the City Council. The Trus- 
tees conceive that this is too precarious a tenure for such an 
office. The place of Librarian in a great public library nearly 
resembles that of a professor in a seminary of learning. The 
Trustees are not aware that it has ever been deemed expedient 
in any part of the country, to subject the teachers or the libra- 
rians in our universities and colleges to the uncertainty of an 
annual election, by public bodies partaking largely of a political 
character. As the Trustees are directly responsible to the city 
for the condition and working of the Institution, and as the duty 
of making the requisite regulations for its management, and of 
seeing that they are carried into effect, devolves on them, they 
are of opinion, for obvious reasons, that the appointment of the 
Librarian and of any other officer, who may be established in 
pursuance of the foregoing recommendation, should be devolved 
upon the Board. They believe that in all similar cases and 
institutions the appointment of such officers is considered a 
natural and proper incident of the office of a Trustee. All the 
reasons which led the City Government, in framing the original 
ordinance, to give to the Trustees the power of appointing 
‘subordinate officers,’ appear to apply with still greater force 
to the higher officers in question. As the Trustees themselves 
are annually eligible by the City Government, their responsi- 
bility for a proper discharge of this, as of every other part of 
their duty, will be immediate and complete. The present Trus- 
tees in making this suggestion, will not be suspected of any 
selfish desire to increase their own power, for there is not one 
of the Board who will not willingly retire from the performance 
of its delicate and onerous duties, whenever the City Govern- 
ment shall deem it expedient to appoint their successors.” — 
City, Document, 1857, No. 70. 
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And again, after an experience of six years, with the office 
of Superintendent added, Mr. Everett says in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ordinances, dated June 17, 
1863, urging the same principle of administering the Public 
Library :— 

‘¢ As the Trustees are responsible to the City Council and 
. the public for the care and administration of the Library, it 
seems but just, and it is in conformity with usage in other 
departments of the government, that. they should be entrusted 
with the power of electing those officers, subject at all times to 
removal by the City Council.” — City Document, 1863, No. 65. 

In other similar cases, which are yet much less peculiar in 
their requisitions, this power is given to such bodies of Direc- 
tors or Trustees as the City Council appoints, because these 
bodies have been found the most appropriate, safe, and satisfac- 
tory judges of the character and conduct of the persons in 
question. It is only necessary to mention, in this relation, the 

House of Industry —the House of Reformation— the City 
- Hospital—and the Lunatic Hospital—to say nothing of the 
School Committee, to whom the Statute of the Commonwealth 
wisely prescribes the duty of appointing the Superintendent of 
our Free Schools, and to whom the City Council, with equal 
wisdom, has voluntarily added the power of determining his 
compensation. Indeed, within a few months, in the same way, 
a similar power has been given to the Directors for Public Insti- 
tutions in relation to the master of the House of Correction. 

The Trustees of the Public Library see no reason why that 
Institution should be made an exception to the rule adopted in 
relation to similar institutions. They think, on the contrary, 
that as their responsibilities are, if not greater, yet more con- 
stant, minute and embarrassing than any similar responsibilities 
within their knowledge, they should, at least, have all the 
powers given in parallel cases. 

And certainly, while the City Council have the reserved 
authority annually to change the whole Board of Trustees 
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and to refuse all supplies or restrict them, and while they have 
the further power, whenever they find cause, to dismiss the 
Superintendent, and any and every other officer of the Library, 
the interests of the city must be protected from abuse, even if. 
the authority for electing all-the persons employed in the 
Library and determining their respective compensations should 
be assigned to the Trustees; an authority, we may add, 
which seems to be absolutely appropriate to them, when it is 
considered that they alone can assign to every person employed ° 
in the Library, the duties to be performed, and they alone can 
know the value of the services required, or the fidelity with 
which they are rendered. 

At the present moment, the Library is ina very embarrassed 
and peculiar condition. It has been more used within the last 
year than it ever was in any year before. The resort to it is 
constantly increasing, and likely to increase. It demands, 
therefore, more labor and vigilance every month, and will, no 
doubt, continue to demand more and more. But, in the year 
now ended, four of the persons whose services were most to be 
desired, have resigned their places;— two, we are sorry to 
say, in order to better their pecuniary condition. | ‘The most 
important of the four cases we have not yet been able to meet, or 
are likely to meet it as we should desire, under the existing ordi- 
nance, nor have we met the others so as to make good our loss. 
At the present moment, toe, there is danger, that, in addition 
to the four persons just mentioned, we may lose our excellent, 
faithful Superintendent, with no expectation that we can find a 
suceessor possessing the many remarkable qualities which fit 
him so thoroughly for his place, and which have enabled him so 
long to fill it with eminent benefit to the Institution and to the 
City. 

Under these circumstances, the Trustees of the Public Library 
respectfully submit, whether they should be expected or desired 
to fulfil the duties required of them without a change, such as 
they have indicated in the Ordinance of October 20, 1863, or 





whether, if they should undertake it, they can carry out the — 
wishes of the City Council in a manner satisfactory to that body, — 
or to the great body of persons who depend on the resources of 
the Library for so respectable a portion of their happiness and 
improvement, or who feel a dutiful interest in its condition as a 
part of the education and prosperity of the community in whose * 
fate their own is involved. 


Pusuic. Liprary, June 26, 1865. 


GEORGE TICKNOR, 

JOHN P. BIGELOW, 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, 
WILLIAM W. GREENOUGH, 
HENRY I. BOWDITCH, 

W. W..CLAPP, JR. 

JOSEPH STORY. 
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